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MAGNIFICAT 


Mary Immaculate, 
Ihe image and likeness of God 


by 
Sr. Maximilian Marnau, OSB 


“As it was His purpose to bring a great many of His sons 
into glory, it was appropriate that God, for whom everything 
exists, should make perfect through suffering the Leader who 
would take them to their salvation” (Hebrews 2: 10). 


God is the only essential being; He alone is complete in 
Himself and has need of nothing outside Himself; He needs 
neither creator, for He is uncreated, nor origin, for He is 
eternal; He needs to receive nothing, for He is entirely 
sufficient to Himself, nor does He need completion, for He 
is perfection. While it is natural for man to act to fill up 
his insufficiency, it is proper to God to act to communicate 
His abundance.' 

God created the universe - and most notably the rational 
beings - precisely as a communication of the abundance of 
His incomprehensible and limitless love: a communication, 
therefore, of Himself, for, as St. John tells us, God is love 
(1 John 4: 16). 

Nothing but God has any essential reason for existing; 
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all that exists outside Him has existence not only through 
Him and by His Will and love and His act of creation, but 
exists only for Him. God is the only reason for existence 
for Himself and for His creatures. 

It has been remarked many times that all things in this 
universe perfectly carry out the Will of God, and are 
therefore perfectly ordered towards God, except man, in 
his fallen state. All things except man are perfectily what 
God intended them to be: a cabbage, even a bad cabbage, 
is perfectly a cabbage, and has not diverged from what God 
intended in creating it. Man, however, since the Fall, no 
longer perfectly carries out the Will of God; he is no longer 
what he was intended to be at his creation, or perfectly 
ordered towards God. “Sin is more than mere blame- 
worthiness. Man does not live because he happens to exist, 
as does the animal or stone; he lives towards the fulfilment 
of the good that is in him; through voluntary obedience to 
God’s Will, he is meant to realise his full capacities. Once 
man sinned, he was not the same person he had been 
before, only guilty, but his whole existence, down to the 
roots of his being, became questionable. Instead of living 
towards God, he fell from Him.” (Romano Guardini, The 
Lord, p.364). 


Christ, the significance of Mary 

The more perfect any human being becomes, the more 
conformed he becomes to God’s Will and image, and the 
greater is the proportion of his actions prompted by the 
Holy Spirit and ordered towards God. That explains a 
statement made by Fr. A Newman in his cassette “Mother 
of God” which might otherwise appear exaggerated: “Mary 
was never moved by any creature, because she was always 
moved by the Holy Ghost”.? That is not to say that Mary 
did not love or appreciate creatures; she did, and more 
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than any of us, because she saw, loved, appreciated them 
with the eyes of God and as reflecting God. If it is true 
that a genuine Christian will look at the universe with 
different eyes from a non-Christian, how much truer is it 
of Mary? She was, precisely, moved by the Holy Spirit to 
see in creation the work of our Father; her loves had 
nothing imperfect in them. 

Mary is the most perfect of all creatures (Christ, Who is 
God as well as Man, is not a mere creature), so she, in a 
uniquely perfect way, is uniquely ordered towards God; 
and, since the Fall, “ordered towards God” means ordered 
towards Christ, the Saviour and Redeemer He sends to 
undo its effects. She exists only through Him, as we all do; 
she exists only for Him, as we all do in God’s plan - though 
one might say, more so, since she was necessary ® for His 
Incarnation - but, unlike the rest of us, she exists only for 
Him also in the way she lived her life: there was nothing in 
her life that was not ordered towards Him. 

Mary’s fullness of God - her fullness of grace - can only 
exist in one who is completely empty of anything else. 
That is the sense is which it is true to say that Mary is less 
“in herself’ than any one else: her humility is so perfect as 
to be, one may say, the created image of the kenosis or self- 
emptying of Christ.* She could say with more truth than 
any of us that she is nothing of herself, and that is her 
greatest glory: to be emptied of self in order to be filled 
with God; not to stop our attention to fix it on herself, but 
to lead it to God. Perhaps that sounds paradoxical. Here 
is another paradox, one that has been recalled, in one form 
or another, throughout the centuries: the more we praise 
Mary, the less we impute to her; the more we see God in 
her - and does she not derive all her dignity from the fact 
that she is the God-bearer, Theotokos ? - the further we are 
from Mariolatry. Had we her pure eyes, we could look at 
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her and see only God and His work, and then our praise 
would be without limit. Pope Pius XI put it this way: 

“The Blessed Mother of God, as a descendant of Adam, 
has no privilege of grace which she does not owe to her 
Son, the Redeemer of the human race. Consequently, 
when we admire the Mother’s eminent gifts and rightly 
praise them, we are admiring and praising the divinity, the 
goodness, the love and the power of her Son. Whatever we 
may do to praise the Mother upon whom He has showered 
so many graces will never displease the Son... Mary, as 
the Angelic Doctor says,° has a certain infinite dignity 
from the infinite good that is God by the very fact that she 
is the Mother of God”. ( Radio Message to the International 
Mariological Congress, 24 October 1954). 

May one not even go so far as to say that Mary’s glory is 
her capacity for disappearance, for the perfect created 
reflecting of God? Her radiance is that of a glass which 
presents no obstacle to the light which is God: the liturgy 
uses of her the words of the Old Testament description of 
wisdom: “She is the brightness of eternal light: and the 
unspotted mirror of God’s majesty, and the image of His 
goodness.” ( Book of Wisdom 7:26; Long Responsory, First 
Vespers of the Immaculate Conception). 

As the guides at Chartres Cathedral proudly point out 
(and where is Mary more venerated®: “In this cathedral 
you will not find a single Madonna without the Child.” It 
is rare to find an icon of Mary without her Child; as Pope 
John Paul II explains in Redemptoris Mater (para. 33), “It 
is the relationship with the Son which glorifies the 
Mother”. Indeed, it is the Child, the relationship with 
the Child, which explains the Mother: “Daughter of your 
Son”, as Dante said in his Divina Commedia ( Paradiso 
331). 


In the same Encyclical, Pope John Paul II says that 
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“through the mystery of the Son the mystery of the Mother 
is also made clear” (para 19). In the context of Mary’s 
preceding Christ on earth, which was one of his motives for 
proclaiming a Marian Year in preparation for the coming of 
the third millenium, the Pope expands on this theme in the 
following words: 

“The Second Vatican Council... presents... the Mother 
of God in the mystery of Christ and of the Church. If it is 
true, as the Council itself proclaims, that ‘only in the 
mystery of the Incarnate Word does the mystery of man 
take on light’, then this principle must be applied in a very 
particular way to that exceptional ‘daughter of the human 
race’, that extraordinary ‘woman’ who became the Mother 
of Christ. Only in the mystery of Christ is her mystery 
fully made clear. Thus has the Church sought to interpret 
it from the very beginning: the mystery of the Incarnation 
has enabled her to penetrate and to make ever clearer the 
mystery of the Mother of the Incarnate Word”. (para.4). 

How, then, are we to see the mystery of Mary and the 
honours we pay to her in their true light, that is, as part of 
the mystery of Christ, and as honours paid to Him? 

Perhaps it will be most clearly expressed by a brief 
explanation of what the main doctrines of the Catholic 
Church are on Mary, and how they derive from and point 
to Christ. 

In Redemptoris Mater, John Paul II sums up thus the 
glories of Mary: 

“Through the gift of divine motherhood, Mary is united 
with her Son, the Redeemer, and with His singular graces 
and offices... Mary believed in the fulfilment of what had 
been said to her by the Lord. As Virgin, she believed that 
she would conceive and bear a Son: the ‘Holy One’ Who 
bears the name of ‘Son of God’, the name Jesus ( = God 
Who saves). As handmaid of the Lord, she remained in 
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perfect fidelity to the person and mission of this Son. As 
Mother, believing and obeying... she brought forth on 
earth the Father’s Son. This she did, knowing not man but 
overshadowed by the Holy Spirit”. (para 42). 


The eternal election of Mary 

It has been rightly pointed out that it is a mistake to 
think that God had, so to speak, one original plan, in 
which mankind was created without sin, to live in harmony 
with their surroundings and with each other, without 
suffering or death, and, most important, in close 
relationship with God; but that this plan failed due to 
man’s capitulation to Satan’s temptation, obliging God to 
produce a second plan (rather like a great general 
transforming a potential disaster into a great victory by a 
brilliant change of tactics) in which man would have to be 
redeemed, and in which the sin of Adam would be 
transformed into a felix culpa, a “happy fault”. ® 

That is not so; God has one single plan; to Him all 
things are present, and He saw the Fall and the necessity of 
Redemption from all eternity. Since all creation is ordered 
to God’s glory, man redeemed is ordered to His glory, and, 
indeed, gives Him greater glory than man unfallen and 
unredeemed. Thus again all things in creation are, in a 
subordinate sense, ordered towards Redemption; all things 
converge on the Redeemer, Christ. 

Mary, then, has been from all eternity predestined to be 
the Mother of God. As will be seen below, that does not 
in any way detract from her true freedom. That is the fact 
from which all her dignity stems, and in itself demonstrates 
that the origin of all her claim to honour, all her merit, is 
not herself, but God. One must make it clear, however, 
that that is not to state'that her merits - or indeed, ours - 
are somehow not real, or not really hers. We sing of her 
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that she merited to be the Mother of God,’ and indeed she 
did deserve it, because of the virtues which God showered 
upon her: He, intending her to be His Mother, made her 
worthy of that position.® In the words of Pius IX, she was 
“resplendent with such an abundance of heavenly gifts... 
that she is an unspeakable miracle of God - indeed the 
crown of all miracles and truly the worthy Mother of God; 
that she approaches as near to God Himself as is possible for 
a created being.” Uneffabilis Deus, 8 December 1854). 

Obviously no creature could merit to be Mother of God 
in the sense of receiving such an honour as their due. 
Mary did merit it in the sense of being - through God’s free 
gift - worthy to receive it; and in that she responded most 
perfectly to what she had been given. God has chosen to 
give His creatures free will, and so the capacity to choose 
good - to merit; or to choose evil - to demerit. He need 
not have done so. Like everything else, it is a free gift. 
But since He has done so, our merit is no fiction, even 
though it finds its origin in Him. How one is to reconcile 
the action of God with the action of man is part of the 
mystery of grace. Perhaps the clue lies in the fatherhood of 
God, which may be likened to the way a loving father can 
present the good so that his children are freely inclined to 
follow it. 

We do not, by our merits and prayers, change God’s 
mind for Him. It must be repeated that all things are 
present to God. However, seeing all things does not mean 
forcing, or even influencing, all thing. He does not 
create us in a way which will compel us to do, or be, 
anything. Hence, just as we must not see Mary’s election 
as something which she won, something given as her due 
because of merits originating solely in herself, so also we 
must not see it as something which she could not escape, 
had she desired to do so. 
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God saw in His plan, in its eternal present, the perfect 
human being who was to be the Mother of His Incarnate 
Son; what He saw included her free choice to accept her 
role in Redemption. He did not force it; He saw it. We 
must try, even if we shall never succeed, to escape the 
optical illusion imposed by the fact that we live in time, or 
we will not be able to understand how Mary, predestined, 
foreknown, from all eternity and conceived immaculate, 
could truly be free to choose what would be her response to 
God’s call; as free as we are - indeed, freer, since her 
spiritual sight was not dimmed by sin, as ours is. 

We must also remember that there is a great difference 
between saying that a certain thing will happen, and saying 
that it had to happen. St. Thomas Aquinas, indeed, 
distinguishes firmly even between two kinds of necessity: 
absolute necessity (for example, air and food are necessary 
to human life) and relative necessity (his example is a horse 
for a long journey; we might say, perhaps, the necessity of 
a computer for certain processes or calculations).? 

In all that follows below, this must be borne in mind: 
God is not constrained. If, for example, Mary was 
conceived immaculate, that is not because God could not 
have arranged things otherwise. Nothing outside God is 
necessary to Him, but something may be fitting, and 
fittingness has always been considered a powerful 
argument, most notably by the scholastics. As one of them 
is often quoted: “It was fitting; God was evidently able to 
do it; therefore we may conclude that He did. ”'0 


The Immaculate Conception 

The first in time of Mary’s unique graces is that of the 
Immaculate Conception. That means that Mary, alone of 
all the descendants of Adam, never had original sin; that 
sin which we have inherited from our first parents, Adam 
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and Eve, the sin from which we need to be freed by Christ, 
as well as our own actual sins. It is believed that there 
have been certain saints who were cleansed of original sin 
while still in the womb: the prophet Jeremiah (this is based 
on Jer. 1,5: “Before thou camest forth out of the womb I 
sanctified thee”) and St. John the Baptist (based on St. 
Luke’s account of the Visitation of Mary to Elizabeth and 
on Lk. 1, 15: “He shall be filled with the Holy Ghost even 
from his mother’s womb”). Mary, however, did not need 
such cleansing. 

It is quite evident that this privilege of Mary’s must be a 
free gift, a grace, from God, and cannot result from any 
virtue of her own, since one cannot merit before one 
exists, and, in any case, like the divine maternity, towards 
which it is ordered, it is beyond the merits of any purely 
human being. That has caused difficulty to many 
theologians, including St. Thomas himself. If Mary had 
no original sin, he asks, does that not mean that she was 
not in need of redemption by Christ?"! 

He concludes, in the Summa, that, since she did need 
redemption, she must have been sanctified after her 
conception.'? He does say, however, that Mary was 
cleansed completely from not only original sin itself, but 
also its effects, and so certainly never committed any actual 
sin. It is clear, here, that even while, in the Summa at 
least, he is unable to justify the Immaculate Conception, 
St. Thomas does see it as fitting, and certainly cannot 
accept the possibility that there was the least stain of sin in 
the one who was to be the Mother of God. In that he was 
following St. Augustine, who said that he refused even to 
hear of the mention of sin in connection with her.'? St. 
Thomas says: “Since the Son of God dwelt in the Blessed 
Virgin in a most excellent and unique way, we must state 
without qualification that she never committed any sin, 
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either mortal or venial; for that would bring ignominy 
upon her Son.” (Summa Theologica, Hla;5-g.272.f9=- 
henceforward abbreviated as ST). 

It is in this same article that he states one of his most 
important principles: *God so prepares and endows those 
whom He chooses for some particular office that they are 
rendered capable of fulfilling it.” That is followed, in the 
next article, by another all-important principle, known as 
the principle of propinquity: “In every genus, the nearer a 
thing is to the principle, the greater the part which it has 
in the effect of the principle.” For example, the closer one 
is to the fire, the hotter one will be. Since Mary was closer 
than any other creature to Christ according to the flesh, 
and Christ is the principle and source of sanctity, sin in her 
is unthinkable. 

It is clear that St. Thomas would like to believe in the 
Immaculate Conception; as very rarely happens, one feels 
that he is not entirely satisfied with his own answers to his 
imaginary opponent’s defence of it. He seems to feel that 
it is fitting; and there are other places in which he appears 
to speak for it, saying, for example, “Such was the purity 
of the Blessed Virgin that she was immune from both 
original and actual sin ..”'* 

Other Fathers speak for it, from very early times: St. 
Ambrose says that “before the breath of life was in her, the 
breath of grace was”, and St. Anselm found it “appropriate 
that she should have the greatest purity (that is, freedom 
from sin) that can exist below God”. Certainiy that is 
appropriate for one who was to be God’s Mother, and 
since, as mentioned above, two saints at least are 
considered to have been sanctified before birth, the only 
greater purity would be to be sanctified at conception. St. 
Thomas does not answer that objection, which he 
mentions, nor does he really answer his opponent’s point 
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that the Church celebrates not only the birth of Mary (as 
she does for St. John the Baptist, alone of all other saints) 
but her conception; as he rightly says, the Church only 
celebrates saints, which is why she does not celebrate the 
birth but the death (the birth in heaven) of all saints but 
St. John the Baptist. '® 

St. Thomas’ problem has since been solved. In the 
words of Pope Alexander VII, “her soul, in the first instant 
of its creation and of the soul’s infusion into the body, 
was, by a special grace and privilege of God, in view of 
the merits of Jesus Christ, her Son and the Redeemer of 
allthe human race, preserved free from all stain of original 
sin.”'® To quote the words of the Second Vatican Council, 
she was “redeemed in a more exalted fashion, by reason of 
the merits of her Son.” (Lumen Gentium, para. 53). 

Pope John Paul II quotes these words in his encyclical 
Redemptoris Mater, and expands on them thus: “By virtue 
of the riches of the grace of her Beloved Son, by reason of 
the redemptive merits of Him Who willed to become her 
Son, Mary was preserved from the inheritance of original 
sin.” As we have seen, to God there is no past and future, 
only the ‘now’ of eternity; that is expressed in a typically 
paradoxical manner by St. Maximilian Maria Kolbe: “Mary 
was conceived immaculate because she was to be the Mother 
of God; and became Mother of God because she was 
immaculate.” (Conference, 26 July 1939). 

Two links with Christ are immediately apparent. 
Christ’s are the merits which made her immaculate; and 
she is immaculate for Christ only, in order to be a fitting 
mother for Him. Mary is full of grace because it is 
precisely in her that the Incarnation of the Word, the 
Hypostatic Union of the Son of God with human nature, is 
accomplished and fulfilled. As the Council says, Mary is 
“the Mother of the Son of God. Asa result she is also the 
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favourite daughter of the Father and the temple of the Holy 
Spirit. Because of this gift of sublime grace she far 
surpasses all other creatures, both in heaven and on earth.” 
All this might seem to be begging the question of Mary as 
the Mother of God. That will be discussed below; but it is 
worth remarking in passing that that too - that above all - 
is obviously a merit not of Mary but of Christ. If He were 
not God, she would not be the Mother of God; if we 
confess Him to be God, we cannot logically deny her the 
title of Mother of God. 

Mary is closer to God than any other creature, therefore 
the holiness which she possessed, flowing out from God, is 
greater and more abundantly seen in her than in any other 
creature. . She is the clearest image of His holiness that is 
possible in a creature. We may say that, while, like us, 
she is a mere creature, yet looking at her shows us the 
glory of God to an eminent degree. All creatures show 
forth God - “The heavens show forth the glory of God, and 
the firmament declareth the work of His hands” (Psalm 18: 
1). But the material creation does so less fully than the 
rational creation, and the sinful human being less fully 
than the sinless one. 

The unfallen angels, of course, are sinless also, and “if 
we compare Mary’s soul with the nature of angels, we must 
admit that it is inferior to the angelic nature in substance, 
because the angels, being pure spirits, rank higher in the 
scale of creation than mortals. But her soul is infinitely 
superior to the angels by its perfections, its gifts, its 
powers and its virtues, just as a marble statue of perfect 
artistic finish is superior to a golden statue less perfectly 
wrought.” (Fr. Canice, OFM, Cap: Mary, a study of the 
Mother of God, p.32). Mary’s perfections point to Christ 
because they flow from Him and because He is the reason 
for them. He is of course the reason for everything, but 
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He is the close and direct reason for Mary’s election and 
perfection; thus the greater Mary’s perfection, the greater 
Christ’s glory is seen to be. 

It is also fitting that God Incarnate should be born of a 
human being no less perfect than the first members of the 
race, in the condition, so to speak, in which they left 
God’s creative hand. We are told, at Genesis 1: 31, that 
after God had finished creating, He saw that what He had 
made was “very good”. Man then had no stain of sin; 
Adam and Eve were conceived immaculate. Only if Mary 
were also conceived immaculate could she be said to be 
equally “very good”; and God should not be born of a 
creature in any other condition. Julian of Norwich 
suggests that the human nature was in fact originally 
designed for God Incarnate, and for mankind only 
secondarily; which would also make it fitting for Mary to 
be in the condition of original justice: she would thus most 
resemble the One Who was to be truly her Son. 


Mary’s freedom 

The Immaculate Conception, although a unique grace, 
does not make Mary in other ways radically different from 
the rest of the human race. She suffered as we do; she 
lived by faith as we do. Christ was at once a viator and a 
comprehensor'’, Mary was not. No doubt if Christ could 
be genuinely tempted - that is, tried by the devil, as we are 
- so could Mary. She remains a human being just as we 
are; she is simply a morally perfect specimen, as were 
Adam and Eve before the Fall. Absolutely speaking, she 
was capable of sin, as they were. 

St. Thomas, as we have seen above, maintains that she 
did not sin, not that she could not; only Christ could not 
sin. Sin was a physical impossibility in the human soul of 
Christ, because it was hypostatically united to the divinity. 
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Mary, on the other hand, was sinless by the grace of God. 
Bossuet, in a sermon for the Feast of the Conception of 
Mary (this predates the definition of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception) put it thus: “Thou, Christ, art 
innocent by nature, Mary only by grace; Thou by 
excellence, she by privilege; Thou as Redeemer, she as the 
first of those whom Thy Precious Blood has purified.” 

That physical impossibility of sinning does not lessen the 
reality of Christ’s free will. St. Thomas explains: “Liberty 
or free will does not essentially consist in the power of 
choosing between good and evil. All that is required is the 
power to choose, without being forced by necessity, one 
particular good rather than another. To possess the power 
to choose evil is a sign not of perfection but of weakness.” 
STrla 01625, artU8); 

The free will of Mary was most perfectly expressed in 
her consent to become the Mother of God, at the 
Annunciation. It has been argued that her consent was not 
necessary - indeed, not relevant - because it had already 
been predestined by God that the Son would become 
incarnate, and be born of Mary; so how could she have had 
the possibility of refusing? We must again remind 
ourselves of the difference between God, Who lives in the 
eternal ‘now’, and ourselves, who live in time: God saw, 
or sees, Mary’s consent from all eternity, but has not 
forced it. 

In a homily by St. Bernard'® there is a beautiful passage 
in which all creation, the angels included, is seen waiting 
breathlessiy for Mary’s response to Gabriel, knowing how 
much depended on it. For the purposes of his homily St. 
Bernard has presumed - which is quite plausible - that they 
did not know what the response would be. As for the 
objection that Mary’s .consent was, even if free, not 
necessary, St. Thomas points out that, while things that 
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are predestined do not need our causing will - because God 
supplies the causing will - they do need our consenting 
will.'® God can, of course, act through creatures without 
their consenting will, but in general He has chosen not to 
do so, especially in His elect, since to be used like an 
irrational instrument lessens the dignity of man. 

The distinction between causing and consenting will, 
' not only in Mary’s conception of Jesus, but also in the 
working of grace in our souls which makes us adoptive 
children of God (and, incidentally, the reality of that 
transformation) is brought out well in this passage by M.J. 
Scheeben: 

“Mary did not conceive the Son of God in her womb as 
efficient cause; by her activity which was upborne by the 
prevenient grace of the Holy Spirit, by her humility, her 
longing and her love she merely made herself ready for 
fructification by the Holy Spirit. In like manner our soul 
cannot generate habitual grace in itself by the activity in 
which it engages under the prevenient, excitating grace of 
God and the stirring breath of the Holy Spirit. This 
habitual justice is the supernatural virtue of charity and the 
grace of divine sonshipr in a word, the likeness of the 
divine nature and holiness. The interior renovation of the 
justified man is the fruit of divine activity not mediately 
but immediately, just as immediately as the communication 
of the first prevenient grace. It is and ever remains the 
direct work of God, a most amazing work, almost as 
amazing as the conception of the Son of God in Mary’s 
womb. (M.J.Scheeben: The Mysteries of Christianity, 
p.640). 
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Full of Grace 

Both these processes took place in Mary, since she is, 
like us, justified by God, only more perfectly so. One 
cannot sufficiently stress the reality of the transformation 
worked by grace in a soul. Justification is not a sort of 
legal fiction whereby God, so to speak, decides to ignore 
the fact that we are sinners, and have sinned. To ignore 
our sins would be to see falsely our very nature: we are not 
sinners because we sin; we sin because we are sinners; and 
there is no falsehood in God. Grace brings genuine inner 
renewal; it is not something extrinsic but something 
which, in its perfection, actually transforms us from 
sinners into non-sinners; only in Mary, however, did it 
come to such perfection. Only Mary is “full of grace”. 

It is hard for some to understand exactly what is meant 
by “full of grace”;, it has been feared that the phrase 
elevates Mary to equality with her Son, because only God is 
full of grace in the sense of being its source. In 
Redemptoris Mater, John Paul II has this to say on the 
subject: 

“In the language of the Bible ‘grace’ means a special gift, 
which according to the New Testament has its source 
precisely in the Trinitarian life of God Himself, God Who 
is love. The fruit of this love is the election of which the 
Letter to the Ephesians speaks. On the part of God, this 
election is the eternal desire to save man through a sharing 
in His own life in Christ; it is salvation through a sharing 
in supernatural life. The effect of this eternal gift, of this 
grace of man’s election by God, is like a seed of holiness, 
or a spring which rises in the soul as a gift from God 
Himself, Who through grace gives life and holiness to those 
who are chosen. In this way there is fulfilled, that is to 
say there comes about, that ‘blessing’ of man ‘with every 
spiritual blessing’, that ‘being His adopted’ sons and 
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daughters... in Christ’, in Him Who is eternally the 
Beloved Son of the Father.” (para 8). 

The Holy Father goes on to show that Mary’s grace, her 
gift, is indeed a special one, but it is a gift, just as our 
grace is. The Council calls her one of “the poor and 
humble of the Lord, who confidently await and receive 
. salvation from Him”. (Lumen Gentium, para. 55). 

The difference between Mary and ourselves, then, is in 
one sense a difference of degree and not one of nature. 
The grace she has been given is incomparably greater than 
that of the greatest saint; but still, it is grace, God’s 
Riches At Christ’s Expense, as the acrostic has it; it is 
given. When we speak of Christ as full of grace (John 1: 
14), we are referring to the One Who is full of grace as its 
very source, as one might say the sun is full of light. 
Mary is full of grace received, as we might say the moon is 
full of light. There can be no comparison between Mary 
and Christ, between creature and Creator. Perhaps, 
indeed, ‘filled with grace’ might be more expressive of the 
truth: The Greek has kecharitomene - ‘graced’ - which is 
passive, and is the same verb as we find in Ephesians 1,6: 
“Unto the praise of the glory of His grace, in which He 
hath graced us in the Beloved Son.” That shows us how we 
too may be filled with the grace of God as Mary was, but 
in the measure in which there is room in us to receive it. 


Mary ever-virgin 
All this grace, this special privilege, is, as we have 
seen, directed towards Mary’s role as Mother of God: for 
her Son, Jesus the Christ, is true God. The Church, 
basing herself firmly on the words of Scripture, teaches 
that He was conceived, not in the normal human way, but 
by the overshadowing of the Holy Spirit..?° 
That is made quite clear by St. Matthew (1, 18-20): 
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“Now the generation of Christ was in this wise. When as 
His mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they came 
together, she was found with child of the Holy Ghost. 
Whereupon Joseph her husband, being a just man, and not 
willing publicly to expose her, was minded to put her away 
privately. But while he thought on these things behold the 
Angel of the Lord appeared to him in his sleep, saying: 
Joseph, son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy 
wife, for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

In St. Luke (1, 34-35), “Mary said to the angel: how 
shall this be done, because I know not man? And the angel 
answering said to her: The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Most High shall overshadow 
thee and therefore also the Holy Which shall be born of 
thee shall be called ( = shall be) the Son of God.” Joseph 
was evidently not the physical father of Jesus. Even apart 
from the clear narrative and the words of the angel, that is 
suggested by the genealogy given by both St. Matthew and 
St. Luke. St. Matthew says not “Joseph begot Jesus”, but 
“Joseph the husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus 
Who is called Christ”. Luke says (3, 23): “Jesus was... (as 
it was supposed) the son of Joseph”. 

Matthew, following his narrative of the Annunciation, 
quotes Isaiah 7: 14 which, in the Septuagint (and so in the 
form in which most of us know it) runs: “Behold, a virgin 
shall conceive and bear a son”. The Hebrew word 
translated as ‘virgin’ may, but need not, mean a virgin in 
the strict sense, but it does imply virginity, and the Greek 
word parthenos, which the Septuagint uses to translate it, 
does mean virgin in the strict sense. St. Matthew, writing 
in Greek, would naturally have quoted a version in current 
ıse, and the translation parthenos suggests that the Hebrew 
word had been assumed to mean a virgin. It has been 
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argued that the Septuagint version could simply mean that 
this was the woman’s first child (i.e. she had been a virgin 
before conceiving) but it is clear that St. Matthew does not 
understand it in that way. 

It is interesting that St. Matthew lays such stress upon 
the virginal conception. Those who suggest that he 
invented the story in order to fit the above quotation seem 
to be overlooking certain points. 

Firstly, he is very much concerned to show Jesus as the 
Son of David, as the Messiah was to be, and so it would 
have been to his advantage to show Him as the physical son 
of Joseph, who was descended from David. Secondly, 
such an invention would suggest that the Jews expected the 
Messiah to be virginally conceived, and there is no evidence 
at all for that. Finally, as we have seen, the Hebrew word 
need not necessarily mean virgin. What seems rather to 
have happened is that St. Matthew was faced not with 
theories but with events, which had to be understood in the 
light of scripture; the fact was that Jesus had been 
conceived virginally, and St. Matthew, seeing that the text 
of Isaiah 7: 14 was open to that interpretation, recognised it 
as a prophecy of the Messiah, not in the light of his own 
theories, but in the light of what had actually happened. 

That would not be the only prophecy recognised as such 
only with hindsight. It has been pointed out that the 
significance of Isaiah’s great ‘Servant Songs’ was completely 
lost on Jewish exegetical tradition; the idea of a suffering 
Messiah does not seem to have occurred to the Jews, and all 
the references to the Songs in the New Testament as being 
fulfilled by Jesus the Christ are made either by Jesus 
Himself, or evidently with hindsight. 

In addition, Mary’s own reason for surprise at the 
angel’s statement that she was to bear a son: “I know not 
man”, points towards a virginal conception. She was 
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betrothed, and so might under normal circumstances have 
considered it perfectly natural that she would become 
pregnant in the near future. She ‘knew not man’, being 
not yet married, but might have expected that situation to 
change shortly; it would hardly have been an argument 
against the likelihood of her conceiving a son. 

Without going into the question of whether Mary - or 
Mary and Joseph together - had made a vow of virginity, 
which we cannot in any case know, it does look as if Mary’s 
intention was to preserve her virginity, and it seems 
unlikely that she would have concealed such a purpose from 
her betrothed. We may say, then, that it looks at least 
probable that Mary and Joseph had agreed upon that 
already.. Finally there is the reaction of Joseph to Mary’s 
pregnancy. If there had been the slightest possibility that 
he were the father of the child, he would not have reacted 
as he did. .Had Mary become pregnant by her betrothed 
before marriage, that would not have been considered 
shameful, but fairly normal; betrothal in Israel at the 
epoch was considered almost as binding as marriage, and it 
was not unusual for children to be conceived during that 
time. It is quite evident that that was not the case. 

When we speak of the perpetual virginity of Mary, 
there are three distinct elements to consider: first, the 
virginal conception, that she conceived without losing her 
virginity; second, that she remained a virgin in childbirth - 
in being born, Jesus “did not lessen the virginity of His 
mother but rather sanctified it”®'; and third, that she had 
no other children, that she preserved her virginity 
throughout her life. All three points are taught by the 
Catholic Church. However, without intending to lessen 
the importance of the second and third points, and most 
certainly without casting any doubt whatever on their 
truth, it must be said that the first point, the virginal 
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conception, is the only one which is truly essential to the 
nature of Mary’s Son. The other two are certainly 
appropriate to it; and their value as symbols is immense. 

As some seem to forget, to say that something has great 
symbolic value is not to deny but to affirm its literal truth: 
if it did not happen, did not really exist, it can hardly be 
‚said to be a symbol! The word symbol is not, as might be 
suggested by modern usage, an expression of something 
vague and shadowy (we say: ‘it’s only symbolic’ ); a symbol 
is as solid as a signpost. If there is no signpost, we lose our 
way; but the signpost exists not for itself but. for the 
destination. The word ‘London’ on a signpost is nothing; 
it is not London, it does not prove London’s existence, and 
if London did not exist, it would be worthless; but without 
it we might never find London. 

The first point, then, is the essential one: the virginal 
conception. That is not to say that God could not have 
become incarnate in any other way. But it is, to our 
understanding - and the way we see things is a reflection, 
more or less clear in proportion to our closeness to God, of 
the way He does - the clearest demonstration of the fact 
that Mary’s Son is the Son of God. “To her did the Father 
will to give His only-begotten Son... and to give this Son 
in such a way that He would be one and the same common 
Son of God the Father and of the Blessed Virgin Mary.” 
(Ineffabilis Deus). 

Mary’s Son is God Himself. God is always the primary 
efficient cause of all things; but He has granted to His 
creatures to be genuinely efficient causes, though in a 
derived way. In the conception of Christ He is not only the 
primary efficient cause, but has dispensed with the human 
cause, and caused Mary to conceive simply, directly, by 
the overshadowing of the Spirit. Mary conceived by the 
Holy Spirit; God the Father, through His Spirit, is - were 
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one to use human language - the Father of the Son of 
Mary. That is entirely appropriate and is the echo of the 
intimate life of the Blessed Trinity, in Which the Second 
Person is eternally begotten of the First, in a love so 
perfect and complete that It is Itself a Person: the Holy 
Spirit.2? Thus the earthly conception of the Son of God, 
while absolutely genuine - which is essential, if He is to be 
truly Man - is an echo of His eternal conception within the 
Blessed Trinity. 

Thus Mary is truly called, and can be seen to be, in the 
manner of her conceiving, the Mother of God - Theotokos 
or Dei Genitrix. 

It need hardly be said that she is not the mother of the 
Godhead Itself, for that is obvious: the Godhead has no 
origin but Itself; Mary is a creature, and even if a “highly 
favoured one”, by nature she is as far below God as any one 
of us. However, in virtue of the personality of Christ, she 
is truly the Mother of God. For Christ, unlike the mere 
creatures, has not one nature but two: the divine nature, 
for He is the eternal Son of God; and the human nature, 
for He is truly Man. These two natures are united in a 
single Person - as the Greek has it, a single hypostasis, 
hence the phrase “hypostatic union” to express the union of 
God and Man in Christ. 

That phrase is important, since all men are called to 
union with God, and Mary is united with Him more closely 
than any of us, in mind and body,2® but none but Christ 
actually combines the two natures, divine and human, in a 
single Person. To use the words of the Athanasian Creed: 
“Sicut anima rationalis et caro unus est homo, ita Deus et 
homo unus est Christus” - as the rational soul and flesh is 
one man, so God and man is one Christ. As St. Thomas, 
with typical commonsense, points out, one is not the 
mother of a nature, but of a person: John’s mother is not 
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the mother of some abstract entity called ‘John’s human 
nature’ - although John’s soul comes not from her but from 
God - but simply of John, the person. Therefore Mary is 
the Mother of the Person Jesus Christ; He has a human 
nature, yet He is not a human person but a divine one: the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. 

- To proceed to the second point: since the earliest times 
the Church has believed that not only was Christ conceived 
without affecting Mary’s virginity, but that His birth did 
not affect it either. As has been explained above, the 
virginal conception was not, so to speak, ‘for’ Mary, but 
rather for the nature of Christ: the point, if one may put it 
that way, is not her virginity so much as Who and What 
He was. .Her conservation of virginity in conceiving is 
simply the natural result of her having conceived “not of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God” 
(John 1: 13). We will not understand the point of her 
virginity after childbirth, nor of her perpetual virginity, if 
we attempt to see them as if they were exclusively ‘for’ 
Mary. 

Some of the early Fathers of the Church laid 
considerable stress upon the idea of loss of virginity being a 
corruption and so argued that Christ, Who came to save 
the human race from corruption, would hardly cause 
corruption in His mother; hence His birth would not affect 
her virginity. That attitude is not one we share today: loss 
of virginity through legitimate marital relations is not a 
corruption, but part of a sacrament compared by St. Paul 
to the relation between Christ and the Church (Ephesians 5: 
23-32, and compare Hosea 1: 2ff). Much less so would be 
the loss of purely physical virginity in Mary through the 
birth of the virginally-conceived Christ. Rather, we must 
see Mary’s conservation of physical virginity as a sign; or as 
a multiplicity of signs. It is a lasting sign of the virginal 
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conception and so a witness to the nature of Christ. 
St. Thomas again provides the clue here. After saying 
that physical virginity ıs only an accidental element of 
virginity,?* he explains how it is that Jesus’ birth did not 
have the expected effect of destroying that accidental 
element. Jesus is a man like us, but the finality, the 
purpose, of His conception and birth is not the same as 
ours. We are basically natural, while He is basically 
supernatural, and is using His natural humanity as an 
instrument of salvation. Our humanity is simply what we 
are, but His is an instrument assumed for the purpose of 
Redemption.?° The virginal birth symbolises that, and isa 


sign of the presence of the divinity. It is also, like the 


virginal conception, a symbol of our own rebirth through 
baptism, as Mary is a symbol of the Church. The Second 
Vatican Council expresses it thus: 

“The Moiher of God is the type of the Church in the 
order of faith, charity and perfect union with Christ. For 
in the mystery of the Church, which is itself rightly called 
mother and virgin, the Blessed Virgin stands out in 
eminent and singular fashion as exemplar both of virgin 
and mother... The Son Whom she brought forth is He 
Whom God placed as the First-born among many brethren, 
(Romans 8: 29) that is, the faithful, in whose generation 
and formation she co-operates with a mother’s love. The 
Church... by receiving the word of God in faith becomes 
herself a mother. By preaching and baptism she brings 
forth sons, who are conceived of the Holy Spirit and born 
of God, to a new and immortal life. She herself is a 
virgin, who keeps in its entirety and purity the faith she 
pledged to her Spouse.” (Lumen Gentium, paras. 63-64). 

In the quotation from the Epistle to the Romans given 
above there is the clue to the significance of Mary’s 
perpetual virginity. Christ is to be the first-born among 
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many brethren; however, there is an essential distinction 
between the First-born and all His brethren: He is the 
Creator,?® and they are His creatures. It is fitting, and 
makes this position quite clear, if He is the Only-begotten 
of His Mother, just as He is of His Father. We are all 
God’s children, as St. John says: “Behold what manner of 
charity the Father hath bestowed upon. us, that we should 
be called, and should be, the sons of God” (1 John 3: 1). 
But that is a sonship by adoption, in the order of grace, 
not a sonship by nature, as is that of the Second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity. He only is God’s natural Son; 
appropriately then is He Mary’s only natural Son, as we are 
her children, and the children of the Church, in the order 
of grace. Had Mary had other children, conceived and 
born in the same way as we are and in need of redemption 
and of adoption as children by the Father, that would have 
blurred the essential distinction; we mortals do not see very 
clearly, and God likes, so to speak, to help our defective 
spiritual eyesight! 

Mary’s perpetual virginity also, as the passage from 
Lumen Gentium suggests, makes her a clearer type of 
Church, which always remains a virgin, that is, keeping 
her fidelity to God intact. As is obvious, and as the same 
document points out in passing, that does not mean that 
the Church contains only saints, or that each member 
actually keeps inviolate faith with God. “ While in the 
Most Blessed Virgin the Church has already reached that 
perfection whereby she exists without spot or wrinkle (cf. 
Eph.5:27), the faithful still strive to conquer sin and 
increase in holiness.” (Lumen Gentium, para.65). But it 
does mean that the Church as such cannot break fidelity; 
Christ is with her to the end of time (Matthew 28: 20), and 
preserves her as He preserved Mary. However many of her 
members go astray, the Church herself cannot. 
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We might also add the point that if, as seems likely, 
Mary had intended to remain always a virgin, such an 
intention would surely have been, if anything, 
strengthened by the miraculous conception and birth of 
Jesus; and indeed, on a purely human level, she would 
naturally have wished the Unique One to remain unique for 
herself also. 


The Assumptien 

After the birth of Christ we hear no more of the 
miraculous in the life of Mary - except that she provoked 
Christ’s first sign, which is of great significance for her role 
as spiritual mother of the faithful and mediatrix of graces, 
and will: be discussed below. However, there is an 
important teaching of the Catholic Church, declared to be 
a divinely-revealed dogma by Pope Pius XH in his Apostolic 
Constitution - Munificentissimus Deus, of 1 November 
1950, which many people find difficult to understand or to 
accept: the bodily Assumption of Mary into heaven. This 
is sometimes referred to as ‘Our Lady’s Easter’, which is in 
one sense appropriate but in another somewhat misleading. 
Mary, according to this dogma, did not remain in the 
tomb, but rose to heaven, body and soul. 

It is an open question whether she died, but the 
overwhelming majority of theologians and spiritual writers 
believe that she did. “Venerable to us, © Lord, is the 
festivity of this day on which the holy Mother of God 
suffered temporal death, but still could not be kept down 
by the bonds of death, who has begotten Thy Son Our Lord 
Incarnate from herself”, wrote Pope Adrian I in a letter to 
Charlemagne. It would seem hard to understand why she 
should not have shared what is not only the common lot of 
mankind, but also an experience which her Son, God 
Himself, chose to undergo. 
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Christians are taught not to fear death; as the Preface 
for the Dead has it, “for those who believe in Christ, life is 
changed, not taken away”, what we call death is merely the 
door leading to heaven. The only thing that is to be feared 
is damnation, eternal separation from God, and since Mary 
could have no cause to fear that, there seems to be no real 
reason why she should not experience death as do her 
children. She herself is the gate of heaven, Janua Caeli, 
and it is fitting that she should inaugurate, after her Son, 
the ‘new death’, the death leading to life, just as she in a 
certain sense inaugurated the age of salvation; . for she, 
from whom the Sun of Justice came forth, is the dawn of 
salvation, as the Church sings in the first antiphon of the 
Feast of Our Lady of Lourdes.?” Again, Christ is the cause 
of the new life and ‘new death’, and He is the first fruits of 
the dead (1 Corinthians 15: 20); but Mary is the first fruits 
of the Redemption, the first of the redeemed; her rising 
from the dead is the anticipation of the resurrection we will 
all experience at the end of time. 

The term ‘Our Lady’s Easter’ is misleading because Mary 
did not rise from the dead in the way that Jesus did, for He 
rose by His own power (we may say, equally, that He was 
raised by the Father, or through the Holy Spirit, or that He 
raised Himself; for it is the power of God). Mary had no 
more power to raise herself (or any other) from the dead 
than we have, but was raised by God, as we will be. Yet 
her rising from the dead was indeed something new. It was 
not like the resurrection of Lazarus, who rose only to 
mortal life, to die again. Mary’s resurrection is definitive; 
she rose in her glorified body, as we will. 

The difference between Mary’s resurrection and ours is 
simply this: that her body was raised to heaven with her 
soul at once; she did not suffer the corruption of the grave, 
as we do. The phrase from Psalm 15, “Thou wilt not 
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suffer Thy holy one to see corruption” is applied by St. 
Peter to Christ (Acts 2: 27) and most rightly so; but it 
applies also, in a derived sense, to Mary. The Assumption 
is linked intimately with the Immaculate Conception. 
Mary was sinless; she had not the seeds of corruption in 
Ber; her remaining in the tomb would have been 
meaningless. To quote a passage from Munificentissimus 
Deus: 

“Christ overcame sin and death, by His own death, and 
one who through baptism has been born again in a 
supernatural way has conquered sin and death through the 
same Christ. Yet, according to the general rule, God does 
not will to grant to the just the full effect of the victory 
over death until the end of time has come. And so it is 
that the bodies of even the just are corrupted after death, 
and only on the last day will they be joined each to its own 
glorious soul. Now God has willed that the Blessed Virgin 
Mary should be exempted from this general rule. She, by 
an entirely unique privilege, completely overcame sin by 
her Immaculate Conception, and as a result she was not 
subject to the law of remaining in the corruption of the 
grave, and she did not have to wait until the end of time 
for the redemption of her body”. 

It has been argued that, had Adam and Eve not sinned, 
they would not have died; it seems probable that, if they 
had experienced some sort of passing from one life to 
another, it would not have been death as we now know it, 
with its suffering, the violent separation of soul and body, 
and the corruption of the body; the separation of soul and 
body is not natural to us as we were originally created. 2® 
Many spiritual writers point out that that must have been 
one of the horrors experienced by Jesus in the Garden of 
Gethsemani: the prospect of this separation which was a 
violence to His perfect nature, but undergone willingly for 
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our sake. In Mary’s case, as in His own, that separation 
was only of the briefest duration, and perhaps we may see 
it in her case as symbolic of her solidarity with the rest of 
humanity and as making her resurrection truly an 
anticipation of our own. In Redemptoris Mater the Holy 
Father says: 

“Preserved free from all guilt of original sin, the 
Immaculate Virgin was taken up body and soul into 
heavenly glory upon the completion of her earthly sojourn. 
She was exalted by the Lord as Queen of the Universe, in 
order that she might be the more thoroughly conformed to 
her Son, the Lord of lords and the conqueror of sin and 
death.?2® ... By the mystery of the Assumption into heaven 
there were definitively accomplished in Mary all the effects 
of the one mediation of Christ the Redeemer of the World 
and Risen Lord: ‘In Christ shall all be made alive’ ” 
(para.41). 

The exaltation of Mary, as he points out, is a 
continuation of her maternal mediation on earth, and of 
her role as handmaid of the Lord; as on earth, so in 
heaven, she is His servant. The encyclical continues: 

“She is the first of these who, ‘serving Christ also in 
others with humility and patience lead their brothers and 
sisters to that King Whom to serve is to reign’,®® and she 
fully obtained that ‘state of royal freedom’ proper to 
Christ’s disciples: to serve means to reign... The glory of 
serving does not cease to be her royal exaltation: assumed 
into heaven, she does not cease her saving service, which 
expresses her maternal mediation until the eternal 
fulfilment of all the elect”. 


The Queenship of Mary 
We have quoted the Second Vatican Council and Pope 
John Paul II, as calling Mary the Queen of the Universe. 
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She is also correctly called Queen of Heaven. These titles 
must not be misunderstood; and they will not be if one 
recalls again that all Mary’s glories and graces derive from 
Christ, even though by her virtues she did indeed merit 
them in some real sense. Mary is Queen of heaven 
precisely because “to serve God is to reign”, and she is His 
most perfect servant. That, indeed, was her own 
description of herself: “Behold the handmaid of the Lord” 
(Luke 1,38), and “He hath regarded the humility of His 
handmaid”. (Luke 1:38,48). 

She cannot by nature be called the Queen of angels, for 
example, but she truly is so by grace; since she has 
‘conceived Christ in her mind and in her body’ there is no 
saint or angel as close to God as she is. She is the Queen of 
heaven because she is the Mother of the King. Pope Pius 
XI, on the occasion of the coronation of the statue of Our 
Lady of Fatima in 1946, spoke thus: 

“Paradise recognised that she was really worthy - of 
receiving honour, glory and rule, because she is full of 
grace... because as the firstborn daughter of the Father, 
the perfect Mother of the Word, the beloved Spouse of the 
Holy Spirit, she is related in virtue of the Hypostatic Union 
to the whole Most Holy Trinity, to Him Who in Himself 
alone is by essence Infinite Majesty... the Mother of the 
King Divine... He, the Son of God, gave His heavenly 
Mother a share in His glory, His majesty, His kingship; 
because, associated as Mother and Handmaid to the King of 
Martyrs in the ineffable work of man’s redemption, she is 
likewise associated with Him forever, with power so to 
speak infinite, in the distribution of the graces which flow 
from Redemption. Jesus is by nature and by conquest the 
King of the eternal age; through Him, with Him, 
subordinated to Him, Mary is Queen by grace, by divine 
association, by conquest, by singular election”. 
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Mary’s maternal mediation 

If we may look to Mary as the most powerful intercessor 
with God it is because He chose her as His Mother before all 
creatures; and because her love is the greatest. It is clear 
from the Scriptures, perhaps more especially the New 
Testament, how all-important love is; we ask holy people 
- to pray for us - whether they are on earth or in heaven - 
because we know that a petition made of God in love will 
be granted; the greater the love, the greater the likelihood 
that the petition will be heard. 

It is sometimes felt that Catholics give Mary a position 
due only to Christ, when they refer to her as, for example, 
Mediatrix of all graces. Of course, “there is one Mediator 
between God and man, the Man Jesus Christ” (I Timothy 2: 
5-6), and while it is quite understandable that some have 
felt so much in awe of Christ, Who is God as well as Man, 
that they have felt the need of a mediator there too, and 
have called Mary the mediatrix in that sense, yet no such 
extra mediator is needed. Christ, God and Man, 
reconciles the two in His very Person. And yet it is true 
that Mary is a mediatrix, but in a different way. 

It may be said that, insofar as we intercede for each 
other, Christians are all by their very vocation mediators. 
Mary’s mediation is of that order, though it is higher than 
ours, just as the honour due to her is higher than that due 
to other saints, while being of a quite different order from 
that due to God.?! St. Thomas says that, absolutely 
speaking, all grace comes to us from Christ, and yet “The 
Blessed Virgin Mary... was nearest of all to the Author of 
grace; so that she received within her Him Who is full of 
all grace; and by bringing Him forth, she, in a manner, 
dispensed grace to all.” (ST, IHla, q.27, art.5 ad 1). As 
another saint has put it, Christ has desired to come to us 
through Mary; He also desires that everything should come 
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to us through Mary, and that we should come to Him 
through Mary. The documents of the Second Vatican 
Council express that very clearly, pointing out that Mary, 
who showed herself as the intercessor with Christ - with 
God - on earth, would hardly cease that action now that 
she is in heaven: 

“By her maternal charity she cares for the brethren of 
her Son... therefore she is invoked under the titles of 
Advocate, Helper, Benefactress and Mediatrix. This, 
however, is so understood that it neither takes away 
anything from nor adds anything to the dignity and 
efficacy of Christ the one Mediator... Just as the 
priesthood of Christ is shared in various ways both by His 
ministers and the faithful... so also the unique mediation 
of the Redeemer does not exclude but rather gives rise to a 
manifold co-operation which is but a sharing in this one 
source. The Church does not hesitate to profess this 
subordinate role of Mary, which it constantly experiences, 
and recommends to the heartfelt attention of the faithful, 
so that encouraged by this maternal help they may the 
more closely adhere to the Mediator and Redeemer”. 
(Lumen Gentium, para.62). 

In any case, Mary certainly “co-operated by her consent 
to the Will of God in the divine action which acquired all 
graces, for all graces have been acquired solely by the 
Incarnation and Passion of her Son” , and from this co- 
operation in the acquisition of all graces would seem to 
follow her mediation, her co-operation in the distribution 
of all graces, since it is “difficult to separate the 
distribution of graces from their acquisition”.32 

In Redemptoris Mater the Holy Father points to the 
occasion reported in the Gospel of St. John in which Mary 
is seen interceding with her Son on earth, (John 2: 1-11) 
and comments that the episode offers a “sort of first 
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announcement of Mary’s mediation, wholly oriented 
towards Christ and tending to the revelation of His salvific 
power... it is evident that it is a mediation which is 
maternal.” (para. 22). This idea of maternal mediation is 
so important to the Holy Father that he devotes an entire 
section of his encyclical to it, stressing constantly that 
Mary’s role as Mediatrix derives precisely from the benefits 
she has herself received through the One Mediator, Christ. 

Mary’s mediation, then, is intimately linked with her 
motherhood. We have seen that she is truly the Mother of 
God; she is also, in the order of grace, truly the mother of 
God’s people. The concept of the Church as the Mystical 
Body of Christ, derived from Christ’s own simile of the 
vine and the branches, and expressed clearly by St. Paul, 
is a very helpful one here. Mary is the mother of God’s 
people in two ways. It has been universally agreed that 
when Jesus on the Cross said to the Beloved Disciple 
“Behold your mother” (John 19: 26-27), He was giving 
Mary as a mother not only to that one disciple, but to all 
mankind in his person. That is a true motherhood, 
because it is commanded by Christ, and whatever He 
commands takes place. 

But Mary’s motherhood of the Church is truer even than 
that. Her motherhood derived from Christ’s command on 
the Cross is a gift: but there is a sense in which she has 
actually brought the members of Christ’s Body, the 
Church, to birth. St. Augustine teaches that Mary is 
“truly spiritually the Mother of the members of our Head 
(that is to say, of the faithful) because by her charity she co- 
operated in bringing about the birth in the Church of the 
faithful who are members of that Head”. (De Sancta 
Virginitate, 6:6). If St. Paul was right to say that our very 
bodies are the members of Christ (I Corinthians 6: 15), then 
we cannot be separated from Him to Whom we are so 
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united: “Our Lady, then, who is the Mother of the Head of 
the Body, is also the mother of each member of the Body. 
Not only the natural but also the Mystical Body of Christ 
was the fruit of Mary’s virginal motherhood. Before the 
birth of any one of us we belonged to Our Lady as 
belonging to His Body .”°® 

Mary, then, by being the Mother of the Son of God 
made Man, Jesus Christ, is also by that very fact the 
mother of ‘the Whole Christ’, Head and members alike. 
Since motherhood implies a two-way relationship, we can 
learn from that fact something of what our attitude to 
Mary should be. The words of Jesus to the Beloved 
Disciple fully show the reason for the Marian dimension in 
the life of His followers. 

“It is expressed in a special way precisely through this 
filial entrusting to the Mother of Christ, which began with 
the testament of the Redeemer on Golgotha... The 
Christian, like the Apostle John, ‘welcomes’ the Mother of 
Christ ‘into his own home’ and brings her into everything 
that makes up his inner life, that is to say into his human 
and Christian T’. The Greek expression eis ta idia, ‘to his 
own’, goes beyond the mere acceptance of Mary by the 
disciple in the sense of material lodging and hospitality in 
his house; it indicates rather a communion of life 
established between the two as a result of the words of the 
dying Christ.” (Redemptoris Mater, para.45, and footnote 
130). 


Co-Redemptrix 

Another title sometimes used for Mary, and felt by 
many to be an exaggeration, is Co-Redemptrix. On this 
point it is again essential to distinguish very clearly between 
the correct and incorrect meanings; perhaps even more 
essential than in the case of the title Mediatrix of All 
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 Graces. Absolutely speaking, Mary is not, and could not 
be, as a mere creature, a redeemer. As St. Thomas puts it: 
“A mere man could not have satisfied for the whole human 
race, and God was not bound to satisfy; hence it behoved 
Jesus Christ to be both God and man.” (ST.IIa, q.2, 
art.2). Dante Alighieri expressed it more lyrically: 


97 Man from his finite assets never could 
Make satisfaction; ne’er could abase him 
So low, obey thereafter all he would, 


100 As he’d by disobedience sought to raise him; 
And for this cause man might not pay his due 
Himself, nor from the debtor’s roll erase him..** 


Mary, like all the human race, herself needed 
redeeming;, no-one, as the psalm has it, can redeem 
himself; the price is too high.” 

However, there is a sense in which Mary can be truly 
said to have co-operated with Christ in His work of 
redemption; for her union with Him in His conception, 
birth, life, passion and death was and is of such 
perfection. Her fiat began the work of redemption; she co- 
operated fully with it; and it is certainly true to say that 
she participated in Christ’s offering of Himself on the 
Cross, so much so that Pope Benedict XV said: “Mary 
suffered and, as it were, nearly died with her suffering 
Son; for the salvation of mankind she renounced her 
mother’s rights, and, as far as it depended on her, offered 
her Son to placate divine justice; so we may well say that 
she, with Christ, redeemed mankind.” (Inter Sodalicia, 
letter of 22 May 1918). 

Referring to the prophecy of Simeon, Leo XIII went 
even further and said that “in her heart she died with Him, 
stabbed by the sword of sorrow.” (Encyclical Jucunda 
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Semper , 8 September 1894). She is called ‘Co-redemptrix’, 
then, because of her union with Christ, and because of her 
participation in His offering of Himself, and even in His 
sacrifice itself, which is His redeeming death. 

That is what we mean when we speak of Mary’s 
compassion; not merely that she was sorry for Christ in His 
sufferings, which is the way the word is generally used 
today, but that she truly suffered-with?® Him, in perfect 
submission and obedience to the Will of God. Certainly, 
as Dante said, man could not descend by humility as far as 
he had desired to ascend by pride, but Mary submitted with 
such complete humility to God that no creature could have 
humbled itself more; and as Christ Himself told us, “He 
who humbles himself will be exalted” (Luke 18: 14). We 
must remember that humility is truth before God and not 
self-degradation. 


The Second Eve 

It is certainly true that Mary, alone of all the human 
race, put no obstacle in the way of the work of 
Redemption. St. Irenaeus said: “The knot of Eve’s 
disobedience was untied by Mary’s obedience; what the 
virgin Eve bound through her unbelief Mary loosened by 
her faith.” (Adversus Haereses, 22:4). In the light of this 
comparison with Eve, the Fathers of the Church call Mary 
“the mother of the living,””” and often speak of “death 
through Eve, life through Mary”. 

“The co-operation of the Mother with the Redeemer 
Who was her Son”, says Fr. Vassall-Phillips, “differs not 
only in degree but also in kind from that of any other 
saint. For her consent alone He waited when He sent 
Gabriel to her presence; she alone is His Mother; she 
alone, as a second Eve, stood beneath the Cross. One is 
our Saviour; He alone redeemed us; yet He deigned to 
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associate His Mother with His work of Redemption. Mary 
is the cause of our salvation, even as Eve was the cause of 
our ruin.” (op. cit, p.40). St. Bernard’s words are well 
known: “One man and one woman have wrought us 
exceeding harm...through one Man and one woman all 
things are restored... Christ would have sufficed; surely 
" all our sufficiency is of Him; but it would not have been 
good for us that Man should be alone. Rather was it 
fitting that both sexes should take part in our redemption, 
for neither sex had been guiltless in our fall.” ( Sermo de 
duodecim praerogativis B.M.V., 12). 

This idea of Mary as the second Eve is also a 
fundamental one; it has been taught and accepted from the 
first, finding its basis in what is known as the Proto- 
evangelium, Genesis 3: 15, in which God says to the 
serpent: “I will put enmities between thee and the woman, 
and thy seed and her seed; she shall crush thy head, and 
thou shalt lie in wait for her heel.” Mary is seen as 
fulfilling this prophecy. The idea is found in authors as 
diverse as St. Ephrem and Milton,°® and it is also behind 
the twelfth chapter of the Apocalypse, notably v.12: “The 
dragon was angry against the woman; and went to make 
war with the rest of her seed, who keep the commandments 
of God, and have the testimony of Jesus Christ.” (It is not 
clear whether the Woman of this chapter is Mary, the 
Church, or both; as so often, what is said of one can be 
said of the other). 


The faith of Mary and her place in the Church 

Besides being the Church’s mother and model, Mary is 
of course also a member of the Church; a member of the 
Mystical Body. She is not only Christ’s Mother in the 
order of nature and of grace; she is also, as St. Augustine 


points out, spiritually both His Mother and His sister..*° 
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She is the pre-eminent member of the Church; no doubt 
that was one of the points the Fathers of the Second 
Vatican Council intended to stress by placing the section 
devoted to her in the centre of the document on the 
Church. (Lumen Gentium, paras. 52-68). Pope John Paul 
II calls the second part of his encyclical Redemptoris Mater 
“The Mother of God at the centre of the pilgrim Church”, 
and says, in his general introduction: “The Church 
proceeds on the path already trodden by the Virgin Mary, 
who ‘advanced in her pilgrimage of faith, and loyally 
persevered in her union with her Son unto the Cross’.” 

That idea is perhaps the central one in the encyclical; 
for, looking at her pilgrimage of faith, we learn not only 
about her, but also about the Church, and the life of each 
one of the Church’s members. “Mary’s exceptional 
pilgrimage of faith represents a constant point of reference 
for the Church, for individuals and for communities, for 
peoples and nations, and in a sense for all humanity. Itis 
indeed difficult to encompass and measure its range.” 
(Redemptoris Mater, para. 6). 

Mary, like us, lived in faith and not in vision. If her 
faith had, seemingly, more helps than ours has (the 
virginal conception, for example, we must believe; she 
knew) it was precisely because more was demanded of it. 
As Christ said Himself, more is demanded of him to whom 
more is given. Indeed, Elizabeth clearly states that Mary 
too had to believe even in the virginal conception, before 
she knew it; it was her faith that brought it about. 
“Blessed is she who believed that there would be a 
fulfilment of what was spoken to her from the Lord” (Luke 
1: 45). 

At the Annunciation, “in faith Mary entrusted herself 
to God without reserve and devoted herself totally as the 
handmaid of the Lord to the Person and work of her Son. 
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And this Son - as the Fathers of the Church teach - she 
conceived in her mind before she conceived Him in her 
womb - precisely in faith!” (Redemptoris Mater, para.15). 
As the Holy Father says, her whole life was, like ours, a 
pilgrimage of faith. He compares her faith to that of 
Abraham, who is called by St. Paul “our father in faith” 
- (Romans 4: 12). 

Mary, like us, had her ‘night of faith’; she could not 
fully comprehend her Son. “If from the moment of the 
Annunciation the Son - Whom only the Father knows 
completely, as He Who begets Him in the eternal ‘today’ - 
was revealed to Mary, she, His Mother, is in contact with 
the truth about her Son only in faith and through faith... 
she lived for many years in intimacy with the mystery of 
her Son.” (ibid, para.17). We are specifically told, at 
Luke 2: 48-50, that Mary could not understand what her 
Son had done, nor the explanation which He offered, 
when, found in the Temple after three days, He said: “Did 
you not know that I must be in my Father’s house? They 
(Joseph and Mary) did not understand the saying which He 
spoke to them.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out what a trial Mary’s 
faith underwent by the Cross of her Son. The Holy Father 
calls it “perhaps the deepest kenosis (self-emptying) of faith 
in human history”. (ibid, para. 18). It is for that reason 
too that we can turn to Mary for support for our own faith; 
to the extent that “her faith in some way continues to 
become the faith of the pilgrim people of God... itisa 
faith that is passed on simultaneously through both the 
mind and the heart... The Church... looks to her who 
brought forth Christ, conceived by the Holy Spirit and 
born of the Virgin, so that through the Church Christ may 
be born and increase in the hearts of the faithful also.” 
(ibid, para. 28). 
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In addition to this, Mary was Christ’s first disciple, “the 
first to whom He seemed to say: Follow me, even before He 
addressed this call to the Apostles or to anyone else” (ibid, 
para. 20), and the most perfect disciple in that she imitated 
most completely her Son and Lord, Christ, “Who came not 
to be served but to serve, and to give His life as a ransom 
for many” (Matthew 20:28). She is also the pre-eminent 
witness to Christ, as being not only closer to Him than any 
other, but also having spent with Him His thirty years of 
hidden life; the pre-eminent witness to the fact that “God 
so loved the world that He gave His only Son; a marvellous 
truth which will be fully accomplished through the works 
and words of her Son, and definitively through His Cross 
and Resurrection.” (cf. Redemptoris Mater, para. 37). 

It is evident that Mary, like St. John the Baptist, and, 
indeed, Jesus Himself, is a link between the Old and the 
New Testaments. She is the dawn of salvation, but she is a 
dawn which has been prepared; she does not come 
suddenly. It has been rightly pointed out that to say that 
Israel, God’s chosen people, failed in its mission, is 
completely inaccurate; God’s designs are not frustrated. 
The Chosen People fulfilled its role most perfectly, in 
Mary, of producing and receiving the Messiah. 

Flesh and blood is not of itself enough for the Kingdom 
of Heaven, neither to inherit it nor to produce worthy 
inhabitants for it. And the Messiah, like the members of 
His Mystical Body, is not born of flesh and blood alone; in 
heaven He is eternally begotten of the Father, and on earth 
He is of the Holy Spirit as are we, though in a different 
way. However, to be truly man He must have flesh and 
blood also, and that He has taken precisely from Israel. 
Mary is not only the new Eve, she is also, as the Holy 
Father frequently stresses, in Redemptoris Mater and 
elsewhere, the daughter of Sion par excellence; prefigured 
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throughout the Old Testament, her definitive introduction 
into the mystery of Christ “takes place within the concrete 
circumstances of the history of Israel, the people which 
first received God’s promises...” (ibid, para. 8). 

Mary’s presence in the midst of Israel - a presence so 
discreet as to pass almost unnoticed by the eyes of her 
» contemporaries - shone very clearly before the Eternal One, 
Who had associated this hidden daughter of Sion (cf Zeph. 
3: 14; Zech. 2: 10) with the plan of salvation embracing the 
whole of humanity.” (ibid, para. 55). The Second Vatican 
Council teaches that in Mary “the exalted daughter of Sion, 
and after a long expectation of the promise, the times were 
at length fulfilled and the new dispensation established.” 
(Lumen Gentium, para. 55). 

The Mother exists for the Son; the handmaid for the 
Lord; the dawn for the sun; the embodiment of the Chosen 
People of the old Covenant for the redeeming of all people 
in the fullness of time through the New Covenant; Advent - 
to which the Holy Father compares Mary - for Christmas: 
“The Church has constantly been aware that Mary appeared 
on the horizon of salvation history before Christ... When 
the fullness of time was drawing near - the saving advent of 
Emmanuel - she who was from eternity destined to be His 
Mother already existed on earth. The fact that she 
preceded the coming of Christ is reflected every year in the 
liturgy of Advent.” (Redemptoris Mater , para. 3). 


Our veneration of Mary 

It is clear then what the nature of our veneration of 
Mary should be, and how great our confidence in her; it is 
veneration of, and confidence in, the one whom God has 
chosen to place closest to Himself among all creatures and 
to associate most intimately with Himself in the work of 
Redemption; to take for His own Mother and to give to us 
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for ours. It is veneration of one who, more than any other 
creature, reflects God; and so it is veneration of God in 
His divine plan and in His very nature. 

If we look at the most beloved Marian prayers of the 
Church, we will see that very clearly. Every mystery of the 
Rosary, for example, is centred upon Christ - it has been 
called a synthesis of the Gospel - from His conception and 
first manifestation in the first and second joyful mysteries, 
through the sorrowful mysteries whicu concentrate on Him 
alone, to the glorious mysteries in which, risen from the 
dead and ascended into heaven, He sends the Holy Spirit 
upon His Mother and His brethren, and finally receives and 
crowns her as Queen of heaven. If one asks why, in a 
prayer centred on Christ, the words so frequently repeated 
are those of the 'Hail Mary’, various answers may be given. 

One ancient form of the Rosary consists of the repetition 
of the first half of the Hail Mary’ as far as‘... the fruit of 
thy womb, Jesus’, conciuded by an attribute or action of 
Jesus. One might say, for example, to take the most 
Marian of the mysteries, ‘... the fruit of thy womb, 
Jesus, Who was recognised by St. John the Baptist while yet 
unborn‘, or ‘Who received thee in glory and crowned thee 
Queen of heaven’. That is the key to the repetition of the 
‘Hail Mary’ in the Rosary, whether or not one uses such a 
form of words. Of course, the ‘Hail Mary’ is not the only 
prayer in the Rosary; it is preceded by the ‘Our Father’ and 
followed by the ‘Glory be’; the Rosary, then, begins with 
the words of God Himself, since the ‘Our Father’ comes 
from the lips of Christ; continues with the words of His 
angel, and those of one of His saints; and concludes with 
the prayer of the whole Church and its praise of the Blessed 
Trinity. Leo XIII spoke thus of the Rosary: 

“Having, with the petitions dictated by our Divine 
Master, called upon the Father, from the throne :of His 
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majesty, we turn our prayerful voices to Mary. Thus is 
confirmed that merciful mediation of which we have 
spoken, and which St. Bernadine of Siena thus expresses: 
‘Every grace granted to man has three successive steps: by 
God it is communicated to Christ, from Christ it passes to 
the Virgin, and from the Virgin it descends to us.“ And 
- we, by the very form of the Rosary, do linger longest, and 
as it were by preference, upon the last and lowest of these 
steps; repeating by decades the Angelic salutation, so that 
with greater confidence we may thence attain to the higher 
degrees - that is, may rise, by means of Christ, to the 
Father.” Qucunda Semper). 

Another prayer beloved of the Church is the Angelus, 
commemorating, as does the Hail Mary’, the 
Annunciation; and here too the apparently Marian prayer 
is in fact centred upon Christ; the Annunciation is the 
Incarnation, which is why, at the words “And was made 
Man” in the Creed, we still kneel, at Christmas and on the 
feast of the Annunciation. At Christmas Christ became 
visible to all, but it was at the Annunciation that “The 
Word was made flesh”. The Angelus also does an 
important service by recalling to us with insistence that 
Mary is equally the Mother of God and the handmaid of 
God; if she had not been such a faithful handmaid, she 
would never have become Mother. Fr. Vassall-Phillips 
rightly says: “We are as far away from any understanding 
of the mystery of Mary if we forget that she is both servant 
and Mother of her Lord, as we should be from any 
understanding of the mystery of Jesus were we to forget 
that He is both God and Man.” (op. cit, p.7)). 

It is hardly necessary to point out that Christ is at the 
core of the Loreto litany of Our Lady. Many of the 
invocations point directly to Him. Apart from the obvious 
ones, one might quote, for example, Stella Matutina: “For 
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just as the morning star, together with the dawn, precedes 
the rising of the sun, so Mary from the time of her 
Immaculate Conception preceded the coming of her 
Saviour, the rising of the Sun of Justice, in the history of 
the human race.” (Redemptoris Mater, para. 3). Then, 
Domus Aurea: what motive is there for the construction of 
a house of precious materials, if not the dignity of the one 
who is to dwell in it? Those invocations which do not refer 
directly to Christ refer to a dignity or role which Mary has 
received precisely through and by her relationship to Him; 
she is our Helper, our Mother, our Queen, because she is 
the Mother of our God. 


Pope John Paul II built his encyclical Redemptoris Mater 
not only around the section of Lumen Gentium devoted to 
Mary, but also around the antiphon from which it takes its 
name: the Alma Redemptoris Mater.*' He devotes his 
conclusion to a brief meditation upon it. As we have seen, 
Mary’s position as Christ’s precursor is very important to 
Him, and so, therefore, is her embodiment of the season of 
Advent which exists only for, and points to, Christmas. 
The Alma Redemptoris Mater is the antiphon of Advent, 
and contains in its few words a summary of Mary’s dignity. 
She is the Mother of our Redeemer and therefore herself 
has been given the capacity to be our helper in this life, 
and, more important, in our passage from this life to the 
next; because, in a way completely beyond nature, she has 
given birth to her Creator and conserved her virginity. 


It is worth noting that another of these antiphons to Our 
Lady, the Sub tuum praesidium, which also contains these 
three essential points about Mary, is now known to date 
from the third century and so to be the earliest extant 
example of Marian devotion.*? The three points are these: 
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she is the Mother of God and yet a virgin; she has the 
power to protect us in all our dangers and needs; and 
therefore, to pray to her, in the sense of imploring her 
intercession, is legitimate and necessary. 


Mary in our faith and our life 

It is sad that some see Catholic-- and Orthodox - 
devotion to Mary as an obstacle to Christian unity. As the 
Holy Father rightly points out, to achieve unity “Christians 
must deepen in themselves and each of their communities 
that ‘obedience of faith’ of which Mary is the first and 
brightest example... Christians know that their unity will 
be truly rediscovered only if it is based on the unity of their 
faith.” Mary is the model of the pilgrimage of faith which 
must culminate in the unity for which Christ prayed. “Just 
as meditation on the Incarnation sheds light on the Mother 
of God, and meditation on the Mother of God sheds light 
on the Incarnation, so too meditation on the Church and 
on Mary’s role in the work of salvation are mutually 
enlightening.” (Redemptoris Mater, paras. 29,30). 

True faith in Christ is safeguarded and demonstrated by 
true faith in Mary; as has so often been pointed out, wrong 
belief in Christ is very often first betrayed by wrong belief 
in Mary. The decree on ecumenism of the Second Vatican 
Council assumes that fact, in the words: “There exist 
considerable differences (in the various ecclesial 
communities) from the doctrine of the Catholic Church 
even concerning Christ the Word of God made flesh, and 
the work of Redemption, and thus concerning the mystery 
and ministry of the Church, and the role of Mary in the 
work of salvation.” (Unitatis Redintegratio, para. 20). 

In the Office of Our Lady we sing that Mary alone has 
destroyed all heresies,* and, as Cardinal Newman 
commented, “Those who have honoured the Mother still 
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worship the Son; while those who have now ceased to 
confess the Son began by scoffing at the Mother.”* One 
can hardly, as explained above, logically deny Mary the 
title of Mother of God, while believing that Jesus Christ is 
God. That is a most obvious example, and indeed perhaps 
the only one needed, as all her dignity stems from that 
title. She is so closely bound up with her Son that, just as 
honour paid to her is ultimately paid to Him, so also to 
denigrate her reflects upon Him. 

Truly correct belief in Mary almost inevitably means 
correct belief in Christ and His Church. There is no 
doubt that there have been exaggerations, and the character 
and perhaps the sentimentality of some Marian devotion 
can be off-putting. Mary is no more than a creature, even 
if she is the most exalted among creatures. Even among 
creatures she has her limitations: she has not, and, as a 
woman, could not have, the character of priesthood. 
However, once one bears in mind that it is God one is 
honouring in Mary, it is hard to see how praise of His 
Mother could be displeasing to Him. 

“Nothing can be more pleasing to Christ Jesus, Who 
certainly loves His Mother with a boundless love, than that 
we should venerate her, love her ardently, and, by 
imitating her most holy example, endeavour to obtain her 
powerful intercession,” said Pope Pius XI, in his Encyclical 
Lux Veritatis of 25 December 1931. And in his radio 
broadcast to the International Mariological Congress, on 24 
October 1954, Pope Pius XII said: “Whatever we may do to 
praise the Mother upon whom He has showered so many 
graces will never displease the Son.” 

Mary is, of course, the glory of women; no woman 
can, or should, feel in any way inferior because of her sex, 
since it was a woman who was chosen by God to be 
incomparably the greatest of His creatures, precisely 
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because of her feminine nature. The Holy Father sums 
that up beautifully towards the end of his encyclical 
Redemptoris Mater: 

“The Marian dimension of Christian life takes on special 
importance in relation to women and their status. In fact, 
femininity has a unique relationship with the Mother of the 
Redeemer... The figure of Mary of Nazareth sheds light 
on womanhood as such by the very fact that God, in the 
sublime event of the Incarnation of His Son, entrusted 
Himself to the ministry, the free and active ministry, of a 
woman. It can thus be said that women, by looking to 
Mary, find in her the secret of living their femininity with 
dignity, and of achieving their own true advancement. In 
the light of Mary, the Church sees in the face of women 
the reflection of a beauty which mirrors the loftiest 
sentiments of which the human heart is capable: the self- 
offering totality of love; the strength that is capable of 
bearing the greatest sorrows; limitless fidelity and tireless 
devotion to work; the ability to combine penetrating 
intuition with words of support and encouragement.” 
(para. 46). 

Mary is not just the glory of women, indeed, but of the 
whole human race. She is “our tainted nature’s solitary 
boast”, wrote Wordsworth.* She should therefore be a 
source of optimism for us even in our troubled and difficult 
age. She shows that human nature, by the grace of God, 
need not follow the example of those who, by violence and 
by sin of all kinds, turn a world which was “very good” into 
one which seems more often to resemble an earthly hell 
than an earthly paradise. It is not without reason that she 
is invoked as Queen of Peace; for it is a soul that is in 
harmony with God and with itself that will engender peace 
in its immediate surroundings and throughout the world. 
Mary gives hope to the poor, the weak, the exiled and the 
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sorrowful, for she was all these things and remained, and 
remains for ever, the most exalted of creatures. With St. 
Paul she seems to say; “Gladly will I glory in my 
infirmities, that the strength of Christ may dwell in me?” (II 
Corinthians 12: 9). 

The strength of Christ is what gives purpose and 
effectiveness to our weakness and our lowly status. Mary 
gives us hope because she reminds us unceasingly of the 
strength and holiness of God, and, even more, of His 
faithfulness and His love - the things which entirely 
occupied her soul. 

St. John the Evangelist, Mary’s first adopted son, says 
at the end of his Gospel: “There are also many other things 
which Jesus did; which, if they were written every one, 
the world itself, I think, would not be able to contain the 
books that should be written.” A not dissimilar sensation is 
experienced by anyone who undertakes to speak of His 
Mother, who “shares in some sense in the infinity of God”. 
So perhaps we may most appropriately leave it to Mary 
herself to end these thoughts with her own words (Luke 1: 
46-55). They show us better than any others the origin, 
nature and purpose of her life and her mission; and give to 
all her children a model for their own lives and a reason for 
unshakable trust in God. In God, and in the one through 
whom He has chosen, in His infinite wisdom and love, to 
come to us, and to lead us to Him. 
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THE MAGNIFICAT 


My soul doth magnify the Lord. And my spirit 
hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. 


Because He hath regarded the humility of His 
 handmaid; for behold from henceforth all generations 
shall call me blessed. 


Because He that is mighty hath done great things to 
me; and holy is His Name. 


And His mercy is from generation unto 
generations, to them that fear Him. 


He hath shewed might in His arm; He hath 
scattered the proud in the conceit of their heart. 


He hath put down the mighty from their seat, and 
hath exalted the humble. 


He hath filled the hungry with good things; and 
the rich He hath sent empty away. 

He hath received Israel His servant, being mindful 
of His mercy; 

As He spoke to our fathers, to Abraham and his 


seed for ever. 


(Luke 1: 46-55). 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, llla, 
Gr23r are. bad, 

2. St. Maximilian Maria Kolbe expressed the same thing 
in a more forceful manner when he said that while, of course, 
the Holy Spirit did not literally become incarnate, Mary can be 
described as “ in a certain sense the incarnation of the Holy 
Spirit.” ( Conference, 5 February 1941). He is not, needless to 
say, using the words in their strict meaning. 

3. That is not to say that the Christ of God could not 
have appeared on earth without a human mother, and yet been 
fully human. To God nothing is impossible. However, given 
that God freely willed to become incarnate in the way He did, 
a woman was necessary for the accomplishment of His plan; 
and that woman was Mary. 

4. cf. Pope John Paul II, Encyclical Letter Redemptoris 
Mater, 25 March 1987, para. 18. 

5. Summa Theologica, la, q.25, art. 6ad4. 

6. Exsultet, chant from the Easter Vigil in honour of the 
Paschal candle. 

7. Antiphon to Our Lady, Regina Caeli: * Queen of 
Heaven, rejoice; for He whom thou wast found worthy to bear 
has risen, as He said.” 

8. Summa Theologica, Ila, q.27, art. 4. 

9. Summa Theologica, Ila, q.l, art. 2. 

10. Potuit, decuit, ergo fecit is the usual form in which 
this is known; it is a gloss on Eadmer’s Potuit plane. Si igitur 
voluit, fecit, from Tract. de conc. St. Mariae, P.L., 159, 
305. 

ll. Summa Theologica, Ila, q.27. 

1223539, art. 2. 

13. St. Augustine, De natura et gratia, 36. 

14. For example, Sent., lib. 1, dist. 44, q.1: “ Such was 
the purity of the Blessed Virgin that she was immune from 
both original and actual sin.” The word immune at least 
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ch 


suggests that the Blessed Virgin did not at any time have either 
kind of sin. 

15. Pope Pius IX, in declaring the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, said: * This doctrine ... was made 
very clear by the Church when she did not hesitate to present 
for the public devotion and veneration of the faithful the Feast 
of the Conception of the Blessed Virgin. By this most 
significant fact the Church made it clear indeed that the 
conception of Mary is to be venerated as something 
extraordinary, wonderful, eminently holy and different from 
the conception of all other human beings; for the Church 
celebrates only the feast-days of the Saints” - Ineffabilis 
Deus. 

16. Apostolic Constitution Sanctissimus, 4 June 1622. 
Scotus was the first to point out that the Immaculate 
Conception would not be incompatible with Mary’s having 
been redeemed, but did not go on to explain that it was due to 
the foreseen merits of Christ ( Quaestiones disp. de Immac. 
Conc.). 

17. Viator means traveller - a term used for those who are 
still travelling towards their homeland in heaven, and so living 
in faith, not in vision or possession of God. Comprehensor 
means one who lives in possession of God. With the exception 
of Jesus Christ, only in the heavenly homeland do men 
become comprehensores. 

18. Homily in praise of the Virgin Mother, super Missus 
est, iv. 

19. Summa Theologica, Ila, q.30, art. lad. 

20. The idea that Mary was conceived virginally by her 
mother derives from the apocryphal Book of James and is not a 
teaching of the Church. 

21. Prayer over the Gifts, Common of Our Lady I: 
“ Matris integritatem non minuit sed sacravit.” 

22. “What language could describe this mutual ardour and 
aspiration which is the attraction and tendency of one Person 
to another in the eternally immovable Essence ! Thou art this 
love, O Divine Spirit.” - The Liturgical Year by Abbot 
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Gu&ranger, OSB, Time after Pentecost, Vol. I, p. 126. 

23. St. Augustine, Sermo 25, 7-8. 

24. Summa Theologica, Na Ilae, q:152, art. 1. 

25 ‚ibid... Ilasige282 art 2. 

26. St. Thomas, in continuity with the earlier Fathers, 
teaches that it is correct to predicate of Christ, even in His 
Humanity, what, strictly, speaking, would apply to Him only 
in His Divinity, because of the Hypostatic Union. ‘ After’ the 
union, God and man are one Person, and that Person is 
divine. 

27. “Praeclara salutis aurora, ex te Virgo Maria exivit sol 
iustitiae qui visitavit nos oriens ex alto” - Glorious dawn of 
salvation, out of thee, O Virgin Mary, came forth the Sun of 
Justice, who has visited us, the Orient from on high. 

28. This is so true that the theologians, notably St. 
Thomas ( Summa Theologica Illa, q.50, art. 4) teach that a 
dead body is not a man at all but something quite different, in 
species and in number, and that a soul alone is a not a man 
either; so that it is only when our soul and body are re-united 
at the Last Day that we will be men again as we were on earth. 

29. Lumen Gentium, para. 59. 

30. ibid, para. 36. 

31. Hyperdulia, the special veneration due to Mary, is still 
a form of dulia ( the veneration due to saints), and not latria, 
which is the veneration due to God alone. 

32. Mary the Mother of God, by Fr. O.R. Vassall- 
Phillips, p.46. 

33. Fr. O.R. Vassall-Phillips, op. cit. St. Thomas 
teaches that all the living are members of Christ’s Mystical 


Body, at least potentially ( Summa Theologica Illa, q.8, art. 
3; 
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: 34. Dante Alighieri, Divina Commedia, Paradiso 7, 97- 
101: 

Non potea l’uomo nei termini suoi 

Mai satisfar, per non poter ir giuso 

con umiltate, ubbidiendo poi, 

quanto disubbidiendo intese ir suso; 

e questa e la cagion per che l’uom fue 

da poter satisfar per se dischiuso. 

35. Psalm 49, 7-9 ( New English Bible) : “ No man can 
ever ransom himself, nor pay God the price of that release; his 
ransom would cost too much, for ever beyond his power to 
pay; the ransom that would let him live on always and never 
see the pit of death.” 

36. Compassion means suffering with. It is the Latin 
version of the Greek word sympathy, which is used in medical 
language in its original sense. 

37. cf. Genesis 3,20: “ And Adam called the name of his 
wife Eve; because she was the mother of all the living.” 

283. . St, Eplrem; '0B. 'Syr., tom. =2;79.327; Milton; 
Paradise Lost 3, 250. 

39. De Sancta Virginitate, 6,6. 

40. Serm. 6, n.1, in Fest. BMV, a.l., c.2. 

41. “* Gracious Mother of our Redeemer, for ever abiding 
Heaven’s gateway, and star of ocean, O succour the people 
who, though falling, strive to rise again. Thou Maiden who 
bearest thy holy Creator, to the wonder of all nature; ever 
Virgin, after, as before thou receivedst that Ave from the 
mouth of Gabriel; have compassion on us sinners.” 

42. “ We fly to thy protection, O holy Mother of God. 
Despise not our prayers in our necessities, but keep us always 
free from all dangers, O glorious and blessed Virgin.” 

43. Long Responsory, Feast of the Annunication of the 
Lord. 

44. Discourses to Mixed Congregations, no. 17. 

45. William Wordsworth, Ecclesiastical Sonnets, no. 
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1534 


Further reading on Our Lady 


Fatima Revealed ... and Discarded 
Bro. Michel de la Sainte Trinite. 

“ It is fair to say that Brother Michel’s work represents 
the last word to date on Fatima.. the highest praise that 
one can give perhaps to this splendid effort is to say that it 
is worthy of the original.. most warmly recommended”. 

- Father Paul Crane, SJ, in Christian Order. 


“ Truly a most inspiring work which deserves the widest 
possible circulation. It makes one realise the centrality of 
the Fatima phenomenon for a correct understanding of the 
difficult times the Church is now experiencing”. 

- Father Paul Chavasse, Cong. Orat. 


9 illustrations 208 pages 


Our Lady of Fatima’s Peace Plan from Heaven 
A very popular pocket summary of Our Lady’s Message, 
and its relevance to the state of the world today. 34 pages 


In Praise of Mary: The Immaculate Conception f 
A brief anthology of statements in praise of the first and 
greatest of Mary’s privileges by Popes, Councils, Saints and 
Doctors of the Church. 26 pages 


Mary Immaculate, in the writings of 

St. Maximilian Kolbe, OFM Conv. With touching faith 
and simplicity, this great modern saint shows how Mary is 
“so sublime, it is no wonder the limited human mind is lost 
in contemplating the mystery of her”. 31 pages 


Mother of God 
Fr. Cyril Papali, ODC. 

“This book brings all the wonderful doctrine about Mary 
within our reach in an intensely readable way. Great 


learning, ability and devotion have gone into it” - the late 
Frank Duff. 104 pages 


The above is only a very brief selection of our titles on Mary and 
other devotional subjects. Send for our complete list to: 
AUGUSTINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
CHULMLEIGH, DEVON EX18 7HL. 
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The Blessed Virgin Mary was described by 
Pope Pius IX as “resplendent with such an 
abundance of heavenly gifts... that she is an 
unspeakable miracle of God” (Ineffabilis 
Deus). 


In this brief but profound new study, Sr. 
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